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terms the English might dictate.   So both sides once more prepared them-
selves for a trial of strength.
The  Board  at  Fort William  was  informed  that  Shujaud-Daulah   was
planning to invade their territories and, realising that his enthusiasm was
born of Carnac's timid leadership in the last campaign, transferred the com-
mand to Major Munro.   Scarcely had Munro joined when the sepoy batta-
lions displayed in a worse form those signs of mutiny which had been earlier
repressed with great difficulty.   Munro believed that the situation warranted
summary and drastic action.   He pursued and arrested all the sepoys who
had marched off with their arms demanding increase of pay and prize money,
selected about thirty of the leading mutineers, had them tried by the field
court-martial and, when they were found guilty and sentenced to death, had
them blown off from guns.   This ended all efforts at mutiny and desertion,
and, within four months on 6 October, Munro felt himself strong enough to
lead his troops against the Nawab Vazir at Buxar.   Jealousy and intrigue
were rife in the rival camp.   Shah Alam, who brought to the allied cause
little more than the halo of his imperial title, was no better than a prisoner,
and made several offers to come to terms with the English.    Mir Qasim was
in an even worse plight.   The Nawab Vazir treated him with marked and
studied insolence ; he was robbed and confined in prison.    On 22 October,
when  the  English  force  arrived  at  Buxar,   Shujaud-Daulah   released him,
provided him with a lame elephant and dismissed him, But a man of courage
and some military skill, there was no reason why Shujaud-Daulah should not
have given a good account of himself against Munro's comparatively small
force.   Impatient of delay, however, he resolved to attack and this proved his
undoing.   The action began at 9 o'clock on 23 October and by noon all was
over.   The allied armies were routed and Shujaud-Daulah abandoned all his
stores   and   equipment.   A   fearful   scene   of   carnage   ensued.    In   the last
struggle for life "so many perished that at last a bridge, three hundred yards
long, was formed of their bodies over which the survivors escaped/'13
The Aftermath of Buxar
At Buxar both the Nawab Vazir and the Company were playing for high
stakes. Shujaud-Daulah risked his entire dominion, which stretched from
Saharanpur to the Karamnasa, in an effort to snatch the fertile provinces of
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. For the English defeat would have meant the
end of their rule in this part of India; as it was, they found themselves un-
disputed masters of the entire country up to Allahabad. Buxar completed the
process begun at Plassey seven years before. The English were now one of
the most important powers in India, the Nawab Vazir's power was completely
reduced, Mir Qasim ceased to be a political force and Shah Alam had sought
the Company's protection.
Paralysed by the unexpected defeat, Shujaud-Daulah was anxious to
come to terms. But the English declared the surrender of Mir Qasim and
Samru to be an indispensable preliminary.14 The Nawab Vazir still had
sufficient sense of honour to look on such a surrender of those who had sought
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